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The difference between Germanic n. and 
Germanic a. (1.04 percent.) represents words 
which have come to us through the Romance 
languages, and proximately from the French. 

The difference between Latin b. and Latin 
a. represents, for the most part, words which 
have come to us through the Romance lan- 
guages ; thus 3422 words (35.70 per cent.) are 
French words derived immediately from Latin, 
while over against these must be set 196 words 
(2.04 per cent.) which are proximately Latin, 
but ultimately Greek. 

The difference between Greek b. and Greek 
a. represents words which have come into 
English through Latin and French. 

The words in French a. are only in part de- 
rived from ultimate Latin sources, other con- 
tingents being from Greek through the Latin 
(258 words), from various Germanic roots (99 
words), from Greek directly (23 words), from 
Celtic (22 words), and from Romance, Oriental, 
or undetermined sources (75 words). Of the 
Germanic words 206 (2.15 per cent.) are ulti- 
mately derived from Scandinavian, and 63 (.66 
per cent.) from Old High German. 

Of the Oriental words, 26 are ultimately 
Persian, 10 Chinese, 4 African, 3 Egyptian, 2 
Sanskrit, 2 Hebrew, 2 Arabic, and 1 each Hin- 
doostanee, Malay and Cyprian; it will of course 
be noted that here, as throughout these com- 
putations, a repetition of the same word is 
reckoned as an independent vocable. 

Modern Spanish is represented by 2 words, 
Italian by 2, and Welsh by 1. 

The conclusions here reached do not neces- 
sarily invalidate those of Marsh and De Mille. 
The restoration of the omitted categories 
would involve a change in all the percentages, 
and a reinstatement of native English in the 
place which is usually, and perhaps justly, ac- 
corded to it. Albert S. Cook. 
University of California. 



The Literature of the French Renaissance. 
An introductory essay. By Arthur Tilley, 
Fellow and Tutor of King's College, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge : University Press. 
i2mo, pp. XVI., 200. 1885. 

In order to give a correct impression of the 
scope of this scholarly little volume, it is ne- 



cessary to emphasize, in the first place, that it 
is limited in the strictest sense to the range 
indicated by the sub-title. This study, in 
other words, is an exclusively preparatory one, 
and will not be found to contain, except inci- 
dentally, anything treating directly of the liter- 
ature of the sixteenth century. All the more 
ample, as a consequence, is the opportunity 
afforded for presenting a comprehensive view 
of those irrepressible forces that were com- 
bining, toward the close of the Middle Ages, 
to render the period of the French literary re- 
nascence scarcely less interesting and instruc- 
tive than the still more illustrious classical 
epoch which succeeded it. 

The main divisions of the subject, as here 
presented, are three: the Character, the An- 
tecedents and the Beginnings of the Renais- 
sance in France. Under the first of these are 
discussed, in the broadest spirit, those general 
considerations which naturally precede and un- 
derlie so many-sided a study. The second is 
devoted to separate chapters on Mediaeval 
Literature and Mediaeval Learning, in which 
the author's predilection for the scholastic 
aspect of the subject is evident from the con- 
siderably greater length of the latter chapter 
and its fuller citation of authorities ; while for 
the former he does but reveal the paucity of 
standard works on mediaeval French literature 
by mentioning, in addition, of course, to the 
Histoire littJraire, only Aubertin's Histoire, 
Crepet's PoHes franfais (an anthology in 
which the earlier writers are scantily repre- 
sented), and Saintsbury's excellent but neces- 
sarily too brief Short History. 

The third section deals with the political 
influences of the time, the revival of learning 
and the introduction of printing. To the above 
are added a final survey of the subject, and 
several valuable appendices. 

On p. 46, if the author seeks accuracy in 
giving the name "Quesnes or Coesnes de B6- 
thune," he would have done well to introduce 
the oblique case (Conon), as being the form 
which, for consistency and by the analogy of 
common nouns, is preferably adopted in proper 
names displacing the accent, as well as in those 
in which the accent is invariable, for example, 
Guesnes, Ganelon ; Girars, Girart. 

An erroneous impression is given in a foot- 
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note on p. 58, to the effect that " there is a good 
sketch of the 14th cent, literature, by J. V. 
Leclerc, in the Hist. lift. XXIV, 439-455." 
Over 600 pp. of that volume are devoted to a 
' Discours sur l'etat des lettres en France au 
XlVeme stecle,' of which the portion cited is 
only a minor subdivision. 

Of the work as a whole it may be said that 
its style is engaging, its choice and presentation 
of materials eminently judicious and suggestive, 
and its entire treatment characterized by en- 
thusiastic and pains-taking study. It is to be 
hoped that the author's present engagements 
in the field of Roman History at Cambridge 
University may not too long retard the contin- 
uation of a work so happily begun. 

It seems regrettable, by the way, that the 
happy initiative given by so influential a man 
of letters as Mr. J. R. Green, in the use of 
'Renascence' for 'Renaissance,' should not 
have been more gratefully and generally fol- 
lowed by subsequent English writers. • 

H. A. Todd. 



A Handbook of Poetics for students of English 
Verse. By Francis B. Gummere, Ph. D. 
Boston; Ginn & Co., 1885. Pp. VI, 250. 

In a paper read before the Modern Language 
Association, Dec, 1884, 1 mentioned among the 
helps sorely needed in the teaching of English 
Literature a concise practical treatise on Eng- 
lish Metres. The present work, although not 
prepared in direct answer to this demand, is a 
response, in part at least. It is arranged in three 
parts, treating of the Subject-Matter of poetry, 
then of Style, lastly of Metre. 

The second part, on Style, does not commend 
itself to me. It is little else than a condensed 
treatise on Rhetoric, occasionally offering an 
original conception, but in the main keeping 
within routine lines. Besides, the special con- 
nection between rhetoric and poetry is not ob- 
vious. My individual preference is for keeping 
them as far asunder as possible. The less 
readily poetry lends itself to rhetorical analysis, 
the more truly poetical it is. Prof. Minto's 
Manual of English Prose will do for the rhe- 
torical and logical side of our literature all 
that the most exacting teacher can demand. 

The first part, on Subject-Matter, treats of 



the several kinds of poetry, i. e., epic, lyric, 
dramatic. This part gives evidence of the 
author's wide reading and close thinking. He 
has carefully worked in a field where I used to 
like to roam, namely, in the history of literature 
and literary forms. As a start, his treatise is 
excellent. But only as a start. It does not 
give enough to satisfy any one, least of all the 
earnest teacher. It provokes one by its bare 
mentionings of authors and books that have 
played a determining part in the evolution of 
modern expression. Thus, what good to say- 
that the Psychomachia of Prudentius " was the 
herald of a long line of allegorical poems." 
The poem merits a full analysis. Again, why 
not give abstracts of the late Greek prose ro- 
mances, of the earlier Visions and Wanderings, 
of the New Testament Apocrypha ? My earnest 
exhortation to the author is to expand his 80 
pp. into an independent volume of 800 pp., co- 
ordinating for us, as best he may, the prime 
factors in that huge creative impulse which we 
call mediaeval literature. 

In the way of detail criticism, I fear that he 
has overlooked Coleridge's distinction between 
"fancy" and "imagination." Otherwise he 
would scarcely have written, p. 17, " As reason 
waxes, fancy wanes." Substitute imagination 
for fancy, and the proposition may perhaps 
pass. But fancy and reason are companions. 
Whenever the man of reason metamorphoses 
himself for the nonce into a poet, he is always 
fanciful. The eighteenth century in England 
was the age of reason, and its poets —from 
Pope downward — reveled in fancy. Witness 
the Rape of the Lock. 

Concerning the third section, Metre, my only 
regret is that it does not occupy the entire 
volume. The author has not space enough to 
do justice to the subject, or to himself. Thus, 
two pages are scant allowance to the Sonnet, 
that pride of the poet and crux of the poetaster. 
No note is taken of the subtle, but close corre- 
spondence between Metre and Mood. A writer 
in the Athenaum, Oec. 5, '85, discussing the 
objectionable lines "To Mary" in the sup- 
pressed Byron quarto of 1806, argues that how- 
ever faulty they might be, "the boy was in 
earnest when he wrote them [the first six stan- 
zas]; and he wrote them in a metre which will 
forever be associated with earnestness — the 
metre of In Memoriam." In view of the 
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